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lilemeuts  ot  \  oca\  Science. 

(continued.) 

OF  STYLE  .^jyO  MAJ^KER. 

W  e  are  natura1l>  aftected  by  sounds,  and 
various  passions  and  emotions  are  excited  by 
means  of  our  sense  of  hearing,  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  association  attached  to  words.  Mr. 
Burke  has  observed  that  great  or  sudden  oi 
tremulous  sounds  produce  emotions  of  the 
sublime,  and  he  quotes  the  efteets  of  soft 
and  sweet  sounds  in  music,  as  causes  of  the 
heautiful.  To  unite  these  effects  of  sound 
with  the  impressions  conveyed  by  language, 
and  by  their  conjoint  influence  to  heighten 
those  impressions,  is  the  primary  object  of 
the  art  of  singing.  VV^e  find  in  the  works  of 
every  composer,  often  in  the  melody  itself, 
hut  more  frequently  in  the  accompaniments, 
imitations  of  natural  sounds,  which  are,  how¬ 
ever,  in  subservience  to  certain  laws  by 
which  the  ear  seems  to  be  governed,  but 
which  in  truth  have  been  formed  by  a  long 
and  accurate  observation  of  those  sounds 
and  changes  which  the  ear  has  been  perceiv¬ 
ed  to  receive  with  pleasure.  Hence  arise  the 
various  <legrees  of  loud  and  soft,  of  slow  or 
rapid  movcmcTits,  and  of  sudden  breaks, 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  particular 
passions,  affections,  and  emotions,  and  which 
come  at  last  by  their  association  with  words, 
really  to  figure  such  images  to  the  mind. — 
“  There  are  in  art  fluctuating  as  well  as  fix¬ 
ed  principles.”  These  are  commonly  among 
the  characteristics  of  national  taste,  and  they 
also  serve  to  mark  the  changes  which  time 
and  the  intercourse  with  other  countries  pro¬ 
duce.  To  these  combinations  of  nature  and 
art,  we  may  attribute  the  rise,  the  progress, 
and  the  present  state  of  singing.  j 

It  must  not  however  be  forgotten,  that  this 
art  is  less  reconcileable  to  nature  than  others. 
Poetry  and  painting  arc  referable  only  to 
nature,  with  an  allowance  which  the  mind 
readily  gives  to  the  beau  ideals  or  to  the 
standard  of  imaginary  beauty.  Our  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  poet  or  painter  is  guided  by  the 
resemblance  which  his  productions  bear  to 
nature  ;  of  this,  every  man  is  in  a  degree  a 
judge.  In  singing,  art  has  departed  so  wide- 


Iv  from  the  primitive  expressions  of  natural 
passions,  that  there  is  little  which  affords  air 
object  of  comparison.  In  this  department 
of  musical  science,  taste  therefore  depends 
much  more  upon  cultivation  than  in  any 
other  art,  since  the  graces  of  singing  are  al¬ 
most  entirely  factitious;  many  of  those  most 
in  esteem  are  valuable  only  for  their  difficul¬ 
ty  in  execution,  and  the  labor  and  practice 
they  consequently  imply;  and  many  are 
such  as  an  untaught  ear  would  condemn  as 
absurd  :  but  that  singing  is  consonant  to  na¬ 
ture  in  the  degree  that  it  is  really  good,  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  demonstrated  by  that  universal 
testimony  which  the  general  approbation  of 
a  numerous  and  mixed  audience  never  fails 
to  bestow.  The  proximate  causes  of  this  al¬ 
most  unerring  criterion  appear  to  be  the  ar¬ 
ticulate  pronunciation,  and  the  pure  tone, 
which  are  constituents  of  excellence,  and 
which  every  one  is  capable  of  distinguishing. 
'Phis  principle  will  be  further  established 
when  we  come  to  treat  separately  of  the 
several  parts  of  vocal  performance. 

It  appears  then  that  singing  has  one  uni¬ 
form  object,  viz.  the  exciting  various  emo¬ 
tions  by  the  union  of  sentiment  and  sound. — 
To  accomplish  this  end,  the  art  arranges  it¬ 
self  into  various  divisions.  The  most  natur¬ 
al  arrangement  would  appear  to  arise  out  of 
the  class  of  emotions  to  which  the  song  is  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  from  hence  it  immediately 
strikes  us  that  the  word  “  style,”  which  is 
commonly  used  as  applicable  to  the  singer, 
in  point  of  fact  is  applicable  only  to  the 
composition,  and  that  manner^’ is  the  most 
accurate  term  we  can  adopt -to  signify  the 
power  of  expression  that  belongs  to  the  per¬ 
former.  The  word  “  manner^^^  however,  has 
hitherto  been  commonly  taken  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  connected  (particularly  in  the 
drama  and  in  painting)  with  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  the  quality,  in  the  term  “  mannerist^'*’* 
by  which  has  been  signified,  one  who  too 
constantly  repeats  his  own  peculiar  mode  of 
imitation  in  the  one  art  ana  of  handling  in 
the  other.  Thus  by  the  adoption  of  the 
term  styled  we  are  in  danger  of  confounding 
principles,  and  if  wcl  rather  choose  the  wprd 
manner,  we  incur  the  hazard  of  entailing  a 
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certain  portion  of  the  contempt  from  the  use 
which  custom  has  already  associated  with 
such  a  distinction  in  art. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  divided  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  painter  into  the  study  of  a  great 
style,  and  an  ornamented  style,  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  classification  that  bet¬ 
ter  suits  the  fine  arts  in  general.  Poetry 
and  music  are  both  not  only  susceptible  of 
the  same  arrangement,  but  perhaps  no  other 
can  be  considered  as  so  plain  and  inartifi¬ 
cial.  In  poetry,  grandeur  and  simplicity  of 
ideas  and  expression  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tu'e  the  great  style.  The  definition  will 
hold  likewise  in  painting  and  in  music,  while 
the  same  loose  arrangement  and  wandering 
flow  of  thought  and  expression  that  distin¬ 
guishes  the  ornamented  style,  will  alike  ap-l 
ply  to  them  all.  Led  by  this  analogy,  I  shall 
then  venture,  notwithstanding  the  objections 
above  stated,  to  use  the  terms  style,  and  man- 
ntr  in  singing  in  the  acceptation  they  have 
obtained. 

{To.be  Continued.) 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

MUSICAL  PLEIADES— No.  2. 

If  we  consider  Music  merely  as  an  enter¬ 
tainment,  doubtless  the  author  of  all  good 
designed  the  pleasing  harmony  and  melody 
of  sounds  (among  other  purposes)  to  height¬ 
en  the  innocent  pleasures  of  human  life,  and 
to  alleviate  and  dispel  its  cares.  When  we 
are  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  grief,  it  can 
enliven  and  exhilarate  our  drooping  spirits. 
When  we  are  elated,ltud,  as  it  were,,  intox¬ 
icated  with  excessive  joy ,  (for  joy  may  be 
excessive,  and  even  dangerous,)  it  can  mod¬ 
erate  the  violence  of  the  passions,  bring  us 
down  from  the  giddy  height,. and  reduce  us 
to  a  state  of  tranquility.  If  inflamed  with 
anger,  or  boiling  with  rage,  it  can  soften  us 
into  pity,  or  melt  us  into  compassion.  In  a 
word,  hatred,  malice,  envy,  and  all- the  hid¬ 
eous  group  of  infernal  passions,  w'hich  are  at 
once  the  torment  and  disgrace  of  humanity, 
flee  before  this  powerful  charmer,  who,  not 
content  with  this  conquest,  goes  on,  if  we 
listen  to  her  enchanting  strains,  refining  our 
passions,  and  cherishing  those  virtuous  im¬ 
pulses,  and  that  gentleness  of  manners  in 
the  soul,  which  every  one  feels,  who  has  not 
stifled  them  by  sensuality,  baseness,  or  vil- 
lany  ;  of  these  latter,  Shakespeare,  that  sa¬ 
gacious  piercer  into  human  nature,  writes 
thus : 

That  man  that  has  not  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  mov’d  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  lit  for  treason,  villanies  and  spoils  ; 


The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  nigut; 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.” 

Music  is  one  of  the  seven  sciences,  and  is 
justly  admired  by  all  people  of  a  fine  taste, 
and  who  love  the  liberal  arts.  A  man  who 
has  no  taste  for  niusic,  is  destitute  of  a  feel¬ 
ing,  which  we.  are  informed  will  be  of  high 
lestimation  in  another  system.  The  want  of 
taste  for  music,  is  a  sign  of  a  barbarojs  dis¬ 
position,  and  those  who  are  not  affected  with 
its,  charms,  are,  in  character,  somewhat  be¬ 
low  the  beasts  of  the  field.  A  taste  for  this 
art  does  not  imply  that  a  peisun  is  an  actual 
performer  upon  an  Instrument,  or  that  he  is 
a  good  singer;  both  judgment  and  taste  for 
music,  may  be  where  the  power  of  the  or¬ 
gans  that  are  necessary  for  executing  it  are 
wanting.  A  person  may  have  a  bad  voice, 
and  yet  be  delighted  with  a  good  song,  and 
be  a  good  judge  of  singing ;  he  may  be  pleas¬ 
ed  with  a  solo  upon  the  violin  or  harpsichord', 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  perform  upon  either. 
Such  as  do  not  love  music,  are  persons  that 
few  choose  to  keep  company  with. 

“Of  all  gratifications  experienced  by  hu-- 
man  beings,  music  is,  to  those  gifted  with  the 
nice  organization  necessary  to  its  perfect 
enjoyment,  the  greatest  and  most  useful. — 
Pleasurable  during  its  continuance,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  rouse  every  sublime  and  virtuous 
emotion,  it  is  prolonged  by  the  memory  and 
echoed-  by  the  ear  long  after  its  cessation. — 
The  listener  forgets  all  sublunary  things — is 
emancipated  from  the  grosser  part  of  exis¬ 
tence  ;  and  resolved,  as  it  were,  into  an  c- 
therial  being;  fancies  that  he  hears  the  sil¬ 
ver  melody  of  undying  spirits  chaunting  a- 
midst  the  orbs  of  light,  the  unceasing  prai.se 
of  the  Creator. 

“The  sound  has  died  away — he  is  again 
on-  earth — again  returns  the  for-a-while  ex¬ 
cluded  current  of  mortal  thought,  and  he  is 
again  the  sorrowing  child  of.humanity  ;  but 
the  allusion  has  been  too  sweet  to  bo  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  the  immortal  soul  sighs  for  the  mo¬ 
ment- of  its  realization.  The  heart,  prone  to 
interpret  favorably,  yields  to  a  virtuous  su- 
erstition,  and  deems  that  the  Deity  himself 
as  deigned  to  give  a  transient  gleam  of  that 
Paradise  to  which  he  would  allure  us. — 
These  impressions  often  repeated,  at  length 
take  root,  and  Heaven  may  owe  its  bright¬ 
est  conquest  from  the  Evil  One,  to  the  soul¬ 
refining  power  of  Music.” 

“The  charmi  of  sweet  music  no  pencil  can  paint,. 
They  calm  the  rude  Savage,  enliven  the  Saint; 
Make  brighter  our.pleasures,  more  joyous  our  joy, 

1  With  raptures  we  feel,  yet  those  raptures  ne’er  c  Ii^y,” 

I  MELPOMENE. 
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FOR  TtfE  -EUTERPEIAD. 

3>luslca\  IJlenumsceAces. 

BIOGRAPHY.— ^^o  12. 

MISS  HEVVITr. 

The  occasion  that  has  induced  us  to  em¬ 
brace  in  our  Reminiscences  a  bioornphical 
account  of  this  young  Lad^,  is  already  known 
to  the  public:  it  has  for  some  time  past  been' 
under  consideration,  and  formed  a  part  of  our 
earliest  design  ;  one,  from  which  we  expect 
to  derive  some  self  satisfaction,  ‘  to  encourage 
the  unassuming  and  slow  advances  of  modest 
native  merit  ’ 

In  the  catalogue  of  Profesional  ladies,  we 
know  ol  no  one  whose  talents,  demeanour, 
and  general  character,  ought  so  soon  to  in¬ 
vite  our  recollection  of  this  principle,  as  the 
young  lady  whose  name  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  article ;  they  indeed  conform  most 
accurately  to  our  pre-conceivcd  notion.  It 
is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  merit  is  wanting, 
where  the  progress  to  fame  and  universal 
acquaintance  vvith'the  public  is  slow.  The 
task  that  has  devolved  on  us,  is  in  itself  very 
delicate;  in  this  instance  it  is  rendered  pecu¬ 
liarly  so,  by  the  introduetion  of  the  name 
and  talents  of  a  young  lady,  who  now  pre¬ 
sents  herself  before  the  public  for  a  benefit 
concert,  and  whose  entrance  into  the  pro¬ 
fessional  life  she  has  .adventured  upon,  has 
been  attended  with  no  small  shaTC  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

Mr.  James  Hewitt,  the  father  of  this  young 
lady,  has  been  long  known  to  the  musical 
world,  as  a  Violinist,  Organist,  Compos¬ 
er  and  Instructor  ;  he  is  eminent  in  science, 
and  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  and 
•versatility  of  talent;  to  do  that  justice  to  his 
professional  talents,  which  they  truly  merit, 
is  a  task,  which  none  but  those  who  know 
him  intimately  should  undertake  ;  however 
inadequate  we  conceive  ourselves,  we  shall,] 
at  some  future  period  attempt  it,  when  we 
have  more  leisure,  and  greater  space  to  our 
columns ;  at  present  we  have  only  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  our  personal  acquaintance  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  sufficient  matter  that  will 
l>e  interesting  to  the  public,  as  well  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  his  family  and  connexions. 

M  iss  Hewitt  is  a  native  of  New  York; she 
commenced  at  a  very^ early  age  the  study  of 
music,  under  the  rare  and  guidance  of  her 
father,  whose  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
science  as  w  ell  as  general  acquaintance  with 
tliH  most  eminent  musical  literati,  with  which 
that  city  abounds,  enabled  him  from  time  to 
lime,  to  bestow  an  invaluable  benefit  upon  his 
child,  by  placing  within  her  power,  the 


[means  whereby  she  has  obtained  not  only  a 
genteel  support  for  herself,  but  has  essential¬ 
ly  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  her  parents 
and  family. 

From  the  personal  instruction  of  the  fath* 
er,  together  with  the  occasional  aid  and  as- 
Isistance  of  other  gentlemen  of  talents  highly 
|skilled  in  the  musical  science,  has  Miss  Hew¬ 
itt  possessed  herself  of  a  sound  musical  edu¬ 
cation. — Parents  who  look  forward  to  this 
highest  hope,  must  devote  the  hours  of  their 
children  to  application,  nothing  short  of  in¬ 
tensity  of  study.  No  practice  short  of  four 
hours  daily,  continued  for  several  years,  will 
give  a  pianiste  any  superior  title  to  he  heard, 
tis  the  art  is  now  cultivated  and  understood. 

At  the  earlv  period  of  seven  years  of  avge, 
M  ss  Hewitt  for  the  first  time  was  brought 
before  the  public,  by  her  father  at  a  concert 
given  at  the  City  Hotel.  New  York  ;  from 
this  period  to  the  age  of  twelve,  she  occa¬ 
sionally  appeared  at  concerts,  and  was  al¬ 
ways  greeted,  with  applause.  In  1812,  her 
family  removed  to  this  city,  at  which  time 
she  was  conceived  capable,  and  obtained  the 
situation  of  Organist,  with  a  handsome  sal¬ 
ary.  After  remaioing  here  some  time.  Miss 
Hewitt  returned  co  New  York,  and  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  Instructress  of  music  at  the  cele¬ 
brated  Boarding  School  kept  by  Mrs.  Bren- 
ton.  During  this  period  till  towards  I8i6, 
she  occasionally  sung  at  the  New  York  Ora¬ 
torios,  and  often  performed  at  the  Concerts 
of  the  Euterpeian  Society.  It  was  at  this 
crisis,  her  genms  and  powers  of  execution 
began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  profession  generally;  her  studies  were 
closely  pursued,  under  Dr.  G.  K.  Jackson, 
and  afterwards  by  Messrs.  Ferrand  and  Mo¬ 
ran,  on  the  Harp  and  Piano-Forte. 

In  1819,  application  was  made  to  her  by 
the  government  of  the  Handel  and  Havdn 
Society,  of  this  city,  to  return  hither,  when 
she  received  the  appointment  of  Organist  of 
that  meritorious  Institution,  which  situa¬ 
tion  with  that  of  Organist  at  Chauncey  Plac  e, 
and  the  addition  of  sundry  pupils,  are  the 
fruits  of  an  early  musical  education. 

The  peculiar  and  proper  distinction  of  this 
I  lady’s  performance  is,  that  she  posseses  a 
brilliant  execution  as  a  Pianiste;  her  play« 
ing  is  without  the  slightest  mixture  of  con¬ 
straint,  hut  with  energetic  force  and  devoid 
of  uTlectation.  She  indicates  a  becoming 
rigour  of  feminine  modesty  ;  in  the  picturing 
of  her  imagination,  as  evinced  in  the  iirtel- 
lectual  dominion  over  the  art,  than  an  ex- 
huberant  degree  of  enthusiastic  Imagination. 
Her  playing  is  plain,  sensible  aud  that  of  a 
gentlewoman  ;  she  rieitlicr  takes  by  storm, 
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nor  bj  surprss,  but  she  gradually  wins  up-! 
on  the  understanding,  while  the  ear,  ihough' 
it  never  tills  the  other  senses  with  ecttacy,! 
drinks  in  full  satisfaction.  There  is  never^ 
any  thing  to  condemn,  and  there  is  always! 
to  be  commended  a  purity  and  sobriety,  a! 
graceful  and  dignified  reserve,  which  is  at! 
all  times  becoming.  The  excesses  into! 
which  extraordinary  genius  is  always  be- 
tra3"ed,  will  often  astonish,  often  enrapture, 
and  almost  as  often  endanger  its  supremacy 
by  violence  or  disgust ;  but  there  is  a  soft¬ 
ness  and  sweetness,  a  delicacy,  lightness, 
precision,  and  velocity,  a  charm  truly  per¬ 
suasive,  and  one  that  always  pleases.  Of 
this  talisman,  Miss  Hewitt  is  the  mistress. 

With  these  attributes,  this  young  lady  is 
entitled  to,  and  enjoys  a  share  of  public 
patronage  5  her  claim  to  the  regard  she 
earns  so  industriously  and  so  honorably,  is 
supported  by  a  purity  of  mind  and  character 
correspondent  to  her  professional  merit. 
It  affords  us  satisfaction  to  he  able  to  point 
out  the  moral  perfection  of  private  worth 
and  estimation  with  public  utility,  not  so 
much  because  there  are  some  instances  to 
sully  the  reputation  of  the  musical  profes¬ 
sion,  but  because  those  examples  are  fre¬ 
quently  most  invidiously  quoted,  to  the  es-| 
tablishment  of  a  line  of  demarcation  between  | 
public  and  private  life,  most  injurious  to  the 
former,  and  not  perhaps  without  imposing 
painful  restraints  and  privations  upon  the 
latter.  The  present  instance  proves  suffici¬ 
ent!  v,  that  the  public  exercise  of  a  talent  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  grace,  the  orna¬ 
ment,  and  all  the  virtues  of  domestic  life, 

Ed.  Eultrpeiad. 
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Kxtracts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Psal- 
lonian  Society,  at  Providence. 

CONCLUDED. 

The  first  adventurers  to  America  were  in  no  situ¬ 
ation  to  cultivate  music.  They  had  sufficient  em¬ 
ployment  to  guard  against  cold,  hunger  and  ex¬ 
termination.  A  new  country  must  long  be  a 
stranger  to  refinements.  They  cannot  thrive  with¬ 
out  opulence,  or,  at  least,  competence.  The  Unit¬ 
ed  Slates  are  but  just  arriving  at  the  possession  of 
both.  Though,  since  we  attained  a  national  ex¬ 
istence,  our  progress  in  things  useful  and  profita¬ 
ble  has  been  without  a  parallel ;  tho'  in  the  important 
science  of  government,  we  have  left  the  world  be¬ 
hind  us;  tho’  we  already  rival  the  oldest  and  wisest 
nations  in  poetry,  philosophy,  eloquence  and  fine 
writing  ;  yet  we  have  only  read  and  heard  of  sculp¬ 
ture  and  painting  ;  architecture  and  music  are  but 
bcghining  to  exist  in  our  country.  It  is  true  that 
in  our  capital  cities,  that  species  of  music  which 
attains  no  other  object  than  pleasure  ha-  been  of¬ 
ten  heard  from  the  stage  and  from  the  orchestra  in 
'T'oesideiable  perfection.  Songs  o  every  descrip- 


!tion,  amatory,  sentimental  and  frivolous, have  been 
imported  from  Europe  and  sung  by  our  accomplish¬ 
ed  ladies.  Put  that  sublime  species  of  music  which 
is  suited  to  impress  the  eloquence  of  inspiration  has 
been  but  lately  introduced  among  us.  Such  mu- 
Isic  adapts  itself  to  the  subject,  and  carries  the  sub- 
j  ject  to  the  heart.  Having  united  itself  with  the 
pathos  of  Heaven,  it  acquires  a  sort  of  omnipotence. 

! It  can  melt  the  soul  into  the  deepest  contrition; 
Igently  raise  it  to  humble  devotion;  inspire  it  with 
a  calm  and  serene  confidence,  and  elevate  and  ex¬ 
pand  it  in  contemplation  of  the  power,  majesty  and 
glory  of  God. 

But  what  has  been  the  prevalent  character  of  sa¬ 
cred  music  in  this  country?  Long  after  the  laud¬ 
ing  of  our  fathers,  at  Plymouth,  it  was  a  sort  of  tre¬ 
mulous  gtoan  of  a  whole  congregatiou  of  discord¬ 
ant  voices,  by  way  of  response  to  the  nasal  twang 
of  the  deacon.  This  state  of  mi’sical  science  was 
succeeded  by  what  passed  for  a  vast  improvement, 
under  the  name  of  “  new  fashioned  singing.” — 
Every  village  chorister  who  had  learned  his  gamut 
well,  understood  all  the  modes  of  time,  could  ex¬ 
plain  to  his  astonished  pupils  the  whole  mystery 
of  finding  the  mi  amidst  a  cloud  of  fiats  and  sharps, 
and  shew  them  what  an  amazing  number  of  semi¬ 
quavers  M'ere  necessary  to  fill  a  bar,  became  an  em¬ 
inent  composer. 

'I'he  whole  country  w'as  inundated  with  ‘‘  Vil¬ 
lage  Harmonies”  and  “  Columbian  (’ollections,” 
filled  with  ranting  melodies  and  doleful  ditties. — 

I  These  were  sung  by  the  choir,  with  the  lefider  at 
i  their  head,  joining  in  every  part  and  beating  out 
the  “exact  time,”  with  all  the  skill  imaginable. — 
As  the  old  tunes  went  slow,  the  new  ones  must,  of 
course,  go  quick  ;  and  furious  fugos  of  chasing 
j crotchets  were  driven  through  the  last  strain  atfull 
1  speed. 

The  old  people  strenuously  opposed  all  this  as 
unsuitable  to  the  solemnity  of  worship.  It  certain¬ 
ly  was  so.  Struggles  ensued  in  almost  every  par- 
lish  between  the  votaries  of  the  old  and  the  new 
j  psalmody.  This  harmonious  warfare  was  prosecut¬ 
ed  with  va/ious  success  on  both  sides.  The  new 
{style,  however,  genetally  gained  ground.  In  some 
'places,  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  introduce  an  a- 
|bominati-m  Into  the  gallery,  the  name  of  which 
|W’as  not  generally  understood,  at  that  time,  but  It 
{was  something  deservedly  odious,  on  account  of  its 
jexact  resemblance  to  a  smaller  musical  instrument 
jwith  which  every  excess  of  levity  was  associated  in 
{the  rustic  mind.  Many  good  people,  and  even 
Isome  clergymen,  were  thus  forcibly  driven  from  the 
{house  of  worship.  Some  left  it  with  conscientious 
{indignation;  others  with  sincere  sorrow  and  regret. 
And  can  we  censure  them?  As  lovers  of  sacred 
music,  we  certainly  cannot. 

'  A  complete  revolution  was  finally  effected,  which, 
like  many  others,  was  from  bad  to  wor-e.  T  his, 
with  few  exceptions,  continued  to  be  the  state  of 
psalmody  in  New  England,  until  within  ten  or  fif- 
teen  years  past.  Before  that  period,  our  tune 
makers,  in  general,  knew  no  more'abont  the  laws  of 
harmony  than  the  peckers  of  a  mill-stoue  knew  a- 
bout  Italian  sculpture. 

Since  that  period,  European  publications  of 
chaste  and  classical  church  music  and  the  finest 
Oratorios  in  the  world  have  been  reprinted  in  this 
[country.  These  have  been  studied,  understood  aiul 
! admired.  Upon  these  models,  our  taste  has  been 
1  formed,  and  our  native  genius  excited. 
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We  have  already  one  composer  who  so  far  ex-J 
cells  every  other,  in  this  line,  which  our  country  has| 
produced,  that  his  musical  writing's,  after  running 
through  several  editions  iu  this  country,  have  been 
re  published  in  London.  They  have  been  there 
much  sought,  and  much  admired.* 

Our  progress  ot  late  in  sacred  music  has  been 
truly  wonderful.  The  first  societ\  .which  was  form¬ 
ed  in  our  country  f"r  the  cultivation  of  correct  and 
classical  sacred  music,  was  the  Psallonian  Society,] 
in  Providence.  This  society  originated  in  the  vol-i 
untary  association  of.  eight  gentlemen  of  this  town] 
in  the  year  1809.  'I'he  object  of  this  association  as 
expressed  in  the  record  of  it,  w'as  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  classical  sacred  music,  both  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental.”  In  the  year  following,  this  associa¬ 
tion  assumed  its  present  name  and  adopted  a  code 
of  bye-laws.  The  late  Col.  I  homas  Smith  Webb; 
was  then  elected  the  first  president  of  this  society. 
In  1816,  we  received  a  very  considerable  accession 
of  numbers  and  talents.  I 

The  addition  of  a  number  of  fine  female  voices  at 
this  time  gave  a  sweetness  tc  our  melodies,  and  op¬ 
erated  as  a  sort  of  nt  w  creation  to  the  society. — 
The  two  gentlemen  who  filled  the  first  and  second 
officer  at  this  period,  have  been  continued  by  u'uau- 
imou<^  annual  elections  to  the  present  time. 

I 

A  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  by  tlje  General  assembly  of  this  state,  at  their 
October  session,  1816.  By  this  charter  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  corporation  is  chiefly  vested  in  nine  di¬ 
rectors,  including  the  president,  vice  |)resident, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  who  are  members  of  the 
board  ex  officio.  ✓  | 

In  February  18'20,  the  society  performed  a  select 
Oratorio  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  benevolent 
exertions,  then  made  throughout  our  country  for 
the  relief  of  the  ‘uflfeieis  by  fire  in  Savannah. 

As  it  has  ever  been  a  primary  object  of  the  Psal- 
lonian  .“ociety  to  promote  a  correct  style  of  perform¬ 
ing  a  most  interesting  part  of  public  worship  ;  they 
have  admitted  members  from  all  the  religious  so¬ 
cieties  in  town,  and  have  frequently  assisted  in  the 
dedication  of  churches  and  other  solemn  and  in¬ 
teresting  occasions. 

While  we  trace  the  progress  of  our  association, 
and  call  to  mind  the  satisfaction  w’e  have  enjoyed 
in  expressing  the  most  divine  sentiments  clothed  iu 
the  most  appropriate  harmony,  these  pleasing  re¬ 
collections  bring  with  them  the  melancholy  reflec¬ 
tion  that  more  than  onet  of  out  original  num¬ 
ber  “have  gone  to  that  country  from  whose  bourne 
no  traveller  returns.”  Tlieir  voices,  with  which 
M'e  have  been  accustomed  to  unite  with  so  much 
satisf’Ction,  are  now  silent.  They  have  left  a  void, 
not  soon  lobe  filled,  in  that  fi.aternity  over  which 
Washington  delighted  to  preside;  in  that  fraternity 
alike  venerable  for  its  antiquity  and  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  its  principlcE.  These  principles^  they  ex¬ 
plained  and  enforced  ; — nay  more — these  principles 
they  reduced  to  practice.  'I  heir  conduct  was 
squared  by  the  line  of  rectitude  ;  their  feelings  were 
attuned  to  the  finest  harmony. 


*  Mr.  Oliver  •  law  of  Providence,  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  citablisiiing  the  Psallonian  Society. 

t  Col.  Tliomas  S.  AVebh.  and  .\mo?  M.*  Atwell, I 

J^sq.  1 


OR...MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 
BOSTON,  MAY  11,  1822. 

The  Euterpeiad  ojffice  ia  remored  to  JVo.  7  Jlfer- 
chants'*  Hall,  The  Music  Store^  Mo.  2  Milk  street^ 
is  removed  to  12  Comhill.  Complete  sets  of  the  2d 
and  3d  tolume  Euterpeiad^  and  Is!  volume  Mi- 
nervidd^t  may  be  had  of  J,  R.  PARKER. 

^  THE  PROGRESS  OF  SACRED  MUSIC. 

Public  exhibitions  of  the  progression  of  an  art 
now  gradually  winning  its  easy  way  into  the  a- 
musements,  habits  and  affections  of  the  communi¬ 
ty,  afford  us  at  intervals,  interesting  topics  for 'dis¬ 
cussion,  and  we  doubt  not  laudable  examples  for 
illustration,  as  times  go  on.  Exhibitions  of  this  de¬ 
scription  deserve  record  and  commemoration,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  concentration  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  art,  but  also  for  the  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  public,  and  the  general  praise  inher-  . 
ent  in  such  displays,  and  for  the  admirable  uses  to 
which  that  influence  may  be  applied.  Each  and 
all  of  their  properties  afford  subjects  of  agreeable 
and  useful  contemplation  to  the  artist,  the  investi¬ 
gator  of  musical  science,  and  the  philanthropist _ 

We  are  among  those  who  delight  to  follow  out 
these  causes  and  consequences  to  their  results  upon 
society,  because  from  them  may  be  deduced  the 
moral  happiness  as  well  as  the  scientific  perfection 
which  is  communicated  to  a  people,  and  attained 
by  them  through  the  sedulous  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts.  Such  appears  to  be  the  philosophical 
view,  which  it  should  be  the  earnest  endeavor  of  all 
who,  like  ourselves,  are  employed  in  analysing  the 
principles  and  settling  the  pretentions  of  these  pur¬ 
suits,  to  inculcate  as  they  proceed. 

In  noticing  the  several  public  exhibitions  of  sa¬ 
cred  music  of  the  higher  class  of  compositions  a- 
mong  our  brethren  in  the-  country  lotcns^  we  gener¬ 
ally  observ'e  a  propensity  to  attempt  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  pieces,  far  beyond  fhe  powers  and  ability 
of  their  respective  choirs;  so  frequent  are  the  in¬ 
stances  to  which  we  allude,  that  the  custom  lias 
become  universal.  When  we  hear  Handel’s  solos 
attempted,  by  those  who  do  not  possess  a  single 
qualification  of  tone,  emphasis,  expression  or  even 
articulation,  and  Haydn’s  ‘‘  /Itacens  are  telling^'* 
jumbled  through,  without  an  instrumental  accom¬ 
paniment,  our  feelings  are  shocked  ;  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  general,  and  the  attempt  becomes  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  censure  and  disgust.  Nor  can  we  pass  un- 
noticed,  an  equally  erroneous  practice  which  per- 
V'adfcs  many  of  our  city  brethren  by  a  sell"  conceited 
opinion  of  their  own  qualifications,  in  afiecling  a 
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cuperiority^  and  disdain  to  practice  plain  psalmody, 
after  havings  feasted  upon  the  charms  of  music  of 
the  highest  style  of  composition.  While  we  condemn 
the  towering  ambition  of  our  country  friends,  we 
are  constrained  to  check  the  vanity  of  our  city 
brethren.  We  would  wish  to  call  the  attention 
oT all  classes  to  the  late  Book  of  Psalmody  publish¬ 
ed  by  an  institution,  of  which  as  a  member,  we 
feel  a  degree  of  pride  in  belonging. 

The  rehearsal  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  from  the 
new  collection,  at  Boylston  Hall,  was  fraught  with 
many  of  the  most  chaste  and  sublime  specimens 
of  Psalmody  ever  composed. 

The  peuormance  of  the  several  pieces,  gave  us  a| 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  effects  produced  b; 
a  correct  arrangement,  particularly  in  the  inner 
parts;  and  while  the  ear  was  delighted  with  a  con¬ 
cord  of  harmonies,  the  mind  realized  a  conviction, 
of  the  great  affinity  displayed  between  sense  and 
sound. 

There  needs  no  argument  at  this  period,  to  prove 
the  general  proposition,  that  to  add  to  genuine 
refinement  is  to  humanize  the  mind  and  to  improve 
the  highest  and  best  pleasures  of  our  existence ;  we 
shall  however  impart  new  accessions  of  strength 
and  the  most  endearing  confirmation  this  benefi¬ 
cent  principle,  if  we  take  care  to  shew  its  opera¬ 
tion,  enforce  by  instances  its  direct  influence,  and 
to  connect  the  most  beautiful  of  its  effects  with  the 
causes,  whenever  opportunity  is  allowed  us  in  such 
narrations. 

A  persevering  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  so  laudable 
an  object,  as  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  sacred  mu¬ 
sic  in  particular,  will  tend  to  the  edification  and 
consequent  happiness  of  the  whole  community,  and 
to  the  softer  sex  do  we  appeal  for  enceuragement 
in  this  undertaking  ;  nothing  further  than  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  their  own  hearts  will  be  necessary  to 
induce  them  to  concur  in  a  work,  which  in  our  o- 
pinion  may  be  called  of  national  importance. — 
Most  earnestly  do  we  hope  that  the  female  part  of 
the  community  generally,  will  not  be  backward  to 
lend  their  aid  in  so  good  a  cause.  The  diffusion  of 
musical  knowledge  among  them,  must  add  to  the 
prodigious  influence  which  they  have  on  all 
that  relates  to  manners,  morals  and  religion. — 
Therefore  as  it  is  from  them  that  we  generally  ob-; 
tain  our  first  religious  principles,  as  it  is  from  their 
lips  that  our  own  are  (aught  to  utter  prayer  and 
praise.  To  the  glory  of  the  female  sex,  it  has  been 
frequently  observed  that  they  are  “naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  reliirion  and  wheu  we  see  a  woman  se¬ 
riously  and  unaffectedly  engaged  in  devotional  ex¬ 
ercises,  we  are  tempted  to  cry  out,  with  the  Psalm¬ 
ist,  “Thou  hast  made  Her  but  a  little  lower  than 
-fhe  Angels.’’ 


FOR  THE  £17T£RP£I11»> 

Psft\T\\ody. 

“  Palmam  pm  merust  ftrviat?' 

Mr.  Editor, 

1  have  perused  with  much  satisfaction,  a  late  Book 
of  Psalmody,  published  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  of  Boston,  with  the  harmonies  revised  and 
corrected  by  Dr.  G.  K.  Jackson  ;  and  while  the 
most  invidious  critic  cannot  but  bestow  the  meed 
of  approbation  upon  this  classical  collection  of 
Church  Psalmody,  I  am  constrained  to  acknowl¬ 
edge,  as  an  individual,  my  obligations  to  the  trut 
source^  from  whence  this  book  emanated.  Feeling 
a  deep  interest  in  promoting  the  circulation  of  a 
standard  work^  (so  much  wanted,)  1  shall  venture  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  general  character  of  Psalmo¬ 
dy,  as  well  as  an  opinion  of  this  meritorious  compi¬ 
lation  of  ancient  and  modern  airs. 

I 

The  learned  Dr.  Mason  says,  “Our  first  Reform¬ 
ers  were  clearly  of  the  opinion,  that  a  Christian 
congregation  should  sing  witii  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding  also,  and  that  what  first  gave 
rise  to  metrical  psalmody,  was,  that  simple  metre 
was  chosen  because  it  facilitated  the  general  mem¬ 
ory.;  simple  melodies,  because  they  were  the  easiest 
te  be  performed  by  the  general  voice. 

“  In  harmonie,  the  very  image  and  ‘  character  of 
vertue  and  vice  is  .perceived,  the  mind  delighted 
with  their  resemblances,  and  brought,  by  having 
them  often  iterated,  into  a  love  of  the  things  them¬ 
selves.  For  which  cause,  there  is  nothing  more 
contagious  and  pestilent  than  some  kinds  of  har¬ 
mony  ;  than  some,  nothing  more  strong  and  potent 
unto  good.  And  that  there  is  such  a  difl'erence  of 
one  kind  from  another,  we  need  no  proof  but  our 
own  experience  ;  in  as  much  as  w'e  are  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  some  more  inclined  unto  sorrow  and  heavi- 
uess  ;  of  some  more  mollified  and  softened  in  mind  ; 
one  apter  to  stay  and  settle  us;  another,  to  move 
and  stir  our  affections:  there  is  that  draweth  to  a 
marvellous,  grave,  and  sober  mediocrity;  there  is 
also  that  carryeth,  as  it  were,  into  ecstasies,  filling 
the  mind  with  a  heavenly  joy,  and  for  the  time  in 
a  manner  severing  it  from  the  body,  -so  that,  al¬ 
though  we  lay  altogether  aside  the  consideration  of 
dittie  or  matter,  the  very  harmony  of  sounds’ being 
framed  in  due  sort,  and  carried  from  the  ear  lo'thc 
spiritual  faculties  of  oiir  souls,  is,  by  a  native  puis¬ 
sance  and  efficacy,  greatly  available  to  bring  to  a 
perfect  temper,  whatsoever  is  there  troubled  ;  apt 
as  v  eil  to  quicken  (he  spirits,  as  to  allay  that  which 
is  too  eager;  sovereign  against  nrelancholy  and 
despair ;  ‘ forcible  to  draw  forth  tears  of  devotion, 
if  the  mind  be  such  as  can  yield  them ;  able  both 
to  move  and  to  moderate  all  affections.  7'he  pro¬ 
phet,  David,  having  therefore  singular  knowledge, 
not  in  poetry  alone,  but  in  niusiqtrc  also,  judged 
them  both  to  be  things  most  necessary  for  the 
house  of  God,  left  behind  him,  to  that  purpose,  a 
number  of  divinely  imlited  poems;  and  wae 
fiirther  the  author  of  adding  poetrie  melodic 
in  publique  prayer,  nielodie  both  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental,  for  the  raising  up  of  men’s  hearts,  and  the 
sweetning  of  their  affections  towards  (irod.” 

This  beautiful  passage,  if  it  was  unsupported  by 
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oltiei  testimony,  might  well  stand  as  authority!  From  the  Hampshire  Gazette^  Porlsmouih. 

for  the  introduction  of  music  into  the  service  of  the  It  is  with  pleasure  we  learn  that  a  society  for  the 

church;  but  there  appears  to  be  less  difficulty  to  pertormaiice  of  sacred  music  has  recently  beeu  or- 
.  *  .  .  ganizedtn  this  town.  It  has  our  best  wishes  for  its 

sustain  the  practice,  than  to  decide  upon  the  man*  jms^ess.  This  success  how’cver,  we  are  aware  good 
ner  and  the  species  of  composition  best  fitted  for  M9i^he3  can  do  but  little  in  securing,  without  the 
devotional  purposes.  rnost  persevering  exertions  on  the  part  of  its  mem¬ 

bers.  We  are  aware  too  of  the  many  discourage- 
DiflFerences  which  learned  authors  entertam  upon  jjjgjjjs  to  such  exertions  to  be  encountered  by  such’ 

the  species  of  composition  most  naturally,  most  a  society,  in  the  frequent  interference  of  personal 

usefully  to  be  employed,  resolve  themselves  in  our  avocations  with  the  duties  of  the  society,  the  in- 

.  a  •  .  •  ,  „•  aUaa  diffcrence  and  coolness  of  many  whose  aid  may 

minds  into  one  single  fact,  viz.  that  the  unlaugnl  a  j  j  i.  i  '4.  •  4U^ 

®  .  .  •  u  •  1  expected,  and  not  least,  m  the  slow  and 

many  will  most  certainly  unite  in  the  air,  and  ain^ogt-in^perceptible  progress  to  be  perceived  Irom 
adhere  to  no  other  part,  while  the  instructed  few,  ihe  most  diligent  etforts,  even  when  attended  with 
will  according  to  their  advanceihent,  combine  with  ordinary  success. 

4U  4  A  .,0  From  the  names  which  appear  upon  the  roll  of 

the  rest,  and  take  such  part  as  they  are  accustom-  ,  .  .  ^  at.  u  — .  ...cii 

/  .  .  this  society,  we  have  confidence  the  members  will 

tomed  in  their  musical  amusements  to  perform.  turned  from  their  pursuit  by  trifling  difficul- 

That  the  ear  will  prefer,  and  the  memory  more  ties,  or  abandon  the  object  because  labor  and  at- 
easily  seize  upon  and  retain  an  agreable  than  a  tention  may  be  necessary  to  its  accomplishment. 

,  .  a  A  u  j  •  j  j  au  a  THose  who  have  long  stood  at  the -head-  of  the 

dull  heavy  melody,  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  that  .  .  •  ,  .  *u 

j  ’  choirs  in  our  several  churches  are  among  the  oracers 

a  certain  quantity  of  variety  would  be  beneficial,  institution. 

will  not  be  refused  to  us  by  those  who  at  all  con-  a  a  a  1  a,.  j-  ^ 


We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  expediency  of 
sider  ihe  difference  of  science  and  the  progress  of  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  ^  ai.  • 

,  ...  the  Clerical  part  of  the  community  affording  their, 

taste  as  among  the  causes  which  operate  upon  our  ^  ,  ... 

^  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  ^  ,  .  countenance  and  support  to  institutions  of  this  na- 

sense  of  the  way  in  which  the  act  of  devotion  ....  , 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  „  with  their  patronage.  The  musical  portion 

ought  to  be  celebrated,  as  well  as  upon  our  mau-  ^a.  •  a-  ..  a  i  i 

.  ,  ,  ef  their  respective  congregations,  will  wot  only  learu 

ners  in  other  respects.  at.  • -a  a  -at.  .i.-  j  a  a- 

“  to  sing  with  the  spirit,  but  with  the  understand* 

The  senlleman  by  whom  much  the  largest  por-  Euterpeiad. 

lion  of  this  valuable  book  was  compiled,  originated  -  - 

in  our  County.  Mr.  Lowel^  Mason,  now  resident  in  NEW  ORATORIO. 

Savannah,  Georgia,  was  several  years  engaged  in  The  Deluge,  a  new  Oratorio  from  the  pen  ot 

collecting  this  truly  erudite  epitome  of  refined  and  Bochsa,  was  lately  brought  out  at  Covent 

tasteful  melodies.  Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  Theatre,  London  ;  of  its  merits,  the  Liter- 

u-  a  1  n  j  Gazette  says  “It  certainly  did  not  give  satis- 

subject  of  Church  Psalmody,  Mr.  Mason,  on  a  late  faction,  and  we  entirely  concur  in  the  public  ver-* 

visit  to  his  native  county,  produced  the  manuscript  diet  against  it.  Music  has  no  means  of  expressing 
copy  of.tbe  above  work,  and  waited  i>pon  Doct.G.  Bochsa  here  attempted:  the  very  imag- 

V  Ur«L>a/%n  ^  u *  ^  •  ioation  sHrinks  at  the  ideu  of  tfac  FUshing  of  mighty 

K.  Jackson,  ol  Riston,  with  the  same,  for  his  opin-  a^ai.  j  .laiJL  r 

.  ’  .  \  ^  waters;  and  can  that  be  adequately  told  by  a  few 

ion  as  to  its  contents,  and  for  his  advice  in  regard  fiddles  which  the  soul'of  man  can  only  contemplate 
to  its  publication.  This  venerable  and  much  re-  in  imperfect  vision.” 
spected  Professor,  immediately  suggested  the  pro- 

rtwifittr  -.*1.  1  a  ai.  a  Frcm  tke  Kev)  LondoTi  Advocote. 

pnety  ot  submitting  the  work  to  the  government  _ 

of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  who  made  INVENTED  MUSIC. 

several  additions,  and  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Ma-  "  *:'!*!*  ■’''7*'’  ***• 

gant  piece  of  Music,  just  invented  and  put  in  opera- 

son,  employed  the  learned  Doctor  to  revise,  cor-  tion  by  our  ingenious  and  enterprising  townsman, 
rect  and  arrange  its  harmonies.  Wiih  this  pat-  Mr.  Richard  C.  Potter,  which  he  correctly  names 

ronage,  and  under  such  auspices  the  public  are  (^f^^^nibian  Harp.  It  isof  a  trianglarform,con- 

now  in, possession  of  the  work.  66  strings,  raising  three  octaves,  performing 

two  parts ; — the  fiontispiece  representing  the  beau- 
From  these  premises,  we  are  induced  to  infer  that  f>ful  castle  of  Luinley  and  the  adjoining  avenues, 
such  a  selection ofmelodies&  harmonies  as  those  con-  architecture,  harmonious  sound,  &'c.  it 

tained  in  TAs  Bor/on  Handel  and  Haydn  Society',  1“ 

^  ^  ,  „  ,  ,  ^  oe  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  thing  of  the  kmd 

LoUeetion  of  Church  Psalmody^  may  be  adtanta-j  now  in  vogue. 

gcously  employed  in  Divine  service,  according  to  _ 

the  capabilities  of  the  congregation,  and  they  will  MADAME  CATALANI. 

be  found  to  embrace  all  the  requisites  proposed.—  One  of  the  Liverpool  papers  describing  the  pow* 

The  subjects  are  popular  and  beautiful,  and  they  of  Madame  CatnlanPi  voice  says,  such  was  the 

are  arranged  in  a  way  to  afford  every  possible  de-  sound  she  emitted  at  one  moment,  thn* 

sideratum  to  the  man  oftaete,  the  profound  mueician,  5 ‘"'’“‘l’  ’’r  1?*"*  ' 

...  .  ^  ’•  teller,  were  powerfully  ai:itated,  and  struck  o- 

01  the  inexperienced  tyro.  MIDDLESEX.  '  gainst  each  other.  '  ^  WFIEVV. 


3Z 


THK  EUTEUPEIAD. 


FOR  THK  EUfERPElAd. 

IFrom  “  The  Pirale^'^^  by  the  author  of  JVaverly.] 

SERENADE* 

1. 

Love  wakes  and  weeps 
While  Reality  sleeps! 

O  for  Music’s  softest  numbers, 

To  pr'impt  a  theme, 

For  Beauty’s  dream,  ^ 

3oft  as  the  pillow  of  her  slumbers. 

2, 

Though  proves  of  palm 
Sigh  gales  of  balm. 

Fire  flies  on  the  air  are  wheeling; 

While  through  the  gloom 
Comes  soft  perfume. 

The  distant  beds  of  flowers  revealing. 

3. 

O  wake  and  live, 

No  dieam  can  give 
A  shadowed  bliss,  the  real  excelling; 

No  longer  sleep. 

From  lattice  peep, 

And  list  the  tale  that  Love  is  telling.’* 

*‘ThIs  much  admired  Glee,  will  be  sung  at  Miss 
Hewitt’s  Concert  on  Tuesday  Eveiiin"  next. 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

TO  MY  SISTER. 

The  calm  blue  sky  of  purity. 

Is  hanging  sweetly  o’er  thee, 

The  brilliant  glare  of  Virtue’s  eye  .  _ 

Is  shining  bright  before  thee  ! 

Thy  smile, — sw’eet  when  I  saw  thee  last. 
Which  Seraphs  w’ell  might  borrow ; 

Oh  !  may  it  never  be  o’er  cast 
By  murky  clouds  of  sorrow. 

We’ve  seen — and  felt  the  storm  of  wo, 

Tlio’  few  the  years  behind  us; 

Yet,  yet  ’tis  sweet  to  feel  love’s  glow 
In  grief  still  closer  bind  us. 

The  barbed  sliaft — whose  bitter  wound 
Still  bleeds, — has  one  fair  feather, 

And  *neath  the  down  we’ve  sought  and  found 
Roth  grief  and  joy  together  ! 

Re  thou  a  star  to  light  me  through 
This  life  of  joy  and  sadness; 

Thy  spheie  be  memory’s  sky  of  blue. 

Thy  beam, — the  beam  of  gladness*. 

When  by  youth’s  hurried  passion’s  dri^’n 
Thro’  some  delusive  vista. 

That  beaming  star  on  memory’s  heav’n, 

Shall  guide  me  back, — my  Sister  I 

TRISTRAM. 


proposals. 

Mr.  Oliver  Shaw,  of  Providence,  has  issued  Pro* 
posals,  for  publishing  a  volume  of  ORIGINAL  SA- 
jCREL)  MELODIES,  composed  and  arranged  with 
an  accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte,  Harp,  or  Or- 
jgan,  consisting  of  Songs,  Duetts,  .Anthems,  &c.  to 
j  which  will  be  added  the  following  compositions  al- 
I  ready  published,  viz. :  “  All  Things,*’  As  Down,” 
‘‘  Bird  Let  Loose,”  “  Mary’s  Tears,”  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  True,”  'Pin*  Inspiration,”  “  Polar  Star,”  “The 
Smile,”  and  “The  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

This  work  will  contain  about  sixty  pages  neatly 
engraved,  in  the  style  and  size  of  “  There's  Kothing 
true  bui  //earen,”  and  ■  “  Mary''s  Tears,'^  Price, 
stiched  in  blue,  $1  50. 

All  the  above  will  be  had  separate  at  the  Music 
Store  No.  12  CornhiM.  in  Sheets. 

LvlU.->l.ME:\  i . 

A  Speculator  in  Wonders  begs  leave  to  announce 
to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  all  who  delight  in  the 
marvellous,  that  he  has  just  imported  fire  Arabian 
Conjurors^  whom  he  jtroposes  to  exhibit  for  a  short 
season,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can 
be  made.  Any  attempt  to  describe  their  extraordi- 
perforraances  must  be  needless,  as  the  proprietor 
cannot  flatter  himself  they  will  be  believed  wh»  n 
seen.  They  are  all  brothers  by  the  same  father; 
their  names,  Muley,  Benassar,  Abdallah,  Mustaphft, 
and  Suckee.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  never-yet- 
pquallfed  feats,  they  will  each  take  a  lighted  torch 
in  either  hand;  when,  lo!  incredible  to  relate! 
Suckee  with  the  burning  torches  will  jump  clean 
down  .Mustapha’s  throat,  who  in  an  instant  with  c- 
qual  dexterity  will  pass  down  the  throat  of  Abdal¬ 
lah,  then  Abd-illah  will  jump  down  that  of  Benas- 
sar’s,  and  Benassar  down  his  brother  Muley ’s;  who 
lastly,  notwithstanding  he  is  encumbered  with  hi« 
four  brothers  and  their  four  torches,  will  throw  a 
flip-flap  somerset  down  his  own  throat,  and  leave 
the  audience  in  total  darknes  ! — Credite  Exptrlo  Ro- 
berto. 

-Due  no/ice  of  performance  will  be  advertised  in 
the  April  Gazette. — London  Quizsical  Gazette, 

Wanted^a  listener  to  a  professed  Story-teller. — 
No  wages  will  be  given,  the  Advertiser  conceiving 
the  amusement  he  will  receive  a  snflicient  remune¬ 
ration  ;  but  he  will  be  completely  bored  in  ihc  house. 
Would  particularly  suit  a  young  person  with  a 
defective  memory,  accustomed  to  long  stor  es  and 
short  commons. — Inquire  for  Dr.  Prolix,  Long- 

Achre. — ibid,  - 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  a  tree  which  with  cedars  will  vie  ; 

My  second,  the  tenderest  part  of  the  eye; 

My  whole  is  a  fruit,  which  to  none  will  give  place, 

For  delicate  flavour,  and  exquisite  taste. 

oblifred  to  omit  a  very  able  Review  of 

G.  GeiFs  Patent  Analytical  and  Grammatical 
system  of  teaching  the  science  of  the  composition  of 
music  in  all  its  branches^  and  the  practice  of  the  Pi¬ 
ano  forte. 


BOSTON  THEA'I  RE. 

Mr.  BOOTH’S  Fifth  Night. — On  Monday  Eve¬ 
ning  May  13,  will  be  presented  Shakespeare’s  cel¬ 
ebrated  Tragedy  of  OTHELLO ;  Or,  The  Jlfooie 
of  Venice. — For  Farce,  see  bills  of  the  day. 

True  4"  Greene^  Printers^  Merchants^  Hall. 


